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A PAGE FOR OUR JUVENILE FRIENDS. 









It is now nearly twelve months since we devoted an 
entire number of our little work to the gratification and 
instruction of our juvenile readers, with a promise of an 
occasional page from time to time. The engravings in 
our present number may, therefore, be considered as es- 
pecially intended for their amusement : the designs, 
although miniatures, they will perceive are good of their 
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kind. They are from the pencil of an eminent artist, and 
from their variety, they will, we doubt not, be to many 
of our young friends an agreeable change from our 
monotony of old castles, moates, and monasteries. To 
describe them were a work of supererogation — as each oue 
does, what every picture ought to do— speak far itself. 
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